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Extracted from the ‘ Bivouac,’ a work in press by E. L. | 


Carey and A. Hart, of Philadelphia. 


Barbara Maxwell. 
A STORY. 
(Concluded. ] 

Wuen Barbara returned to her chamber, 
the visit of her lord was announced. Aware 
how strange her absence must have appeared 
she dispatched Gillian to seek him. George 
Selby obeyed the summons promptly, and 
hastened to his lady's dressing room, A 
heavier heart never obeyed the call of beauty ; 
for that kiss, that sleeping exclamation, haunt-. 
ed his memory. | 

* IT shall never know happiness again,’ he 
muttered, as he approached the door, * Oh 
Barbara, thou hast racked my bosom sorely ; 
uid yet were it bared to wy 
wouldst thou find naught but thine own 
loved image.’ He knocked. 

‘Come in, love,’ responded a voice that. 
once thrilled upon his heart like music 
There stood Barbara; recent excitement 
had added to her charms the flushed cheek. 
the sparkling eye; ob she had never looked 
so beautiful ! | 

* George,’ she said, ‘1 fear my absence! 
has displeased thee ; yet trust me love, IT did 


not mean intentional offence. LT have been! 


ill and nervous. Some of these days [ will 
confess the cause, and when known, I feel it 
will be pardoned. Am I forgiven love? 
You once said, when lovers quarreled, a kiss 
would seal their reconcilistion’—and she 
held her rosy lips to his. * What makes you 
so sad, George? Have I not owned ny 
fault; and is it not my first offending ?’ 

* Oh Barbara,’ he replied in a voice so 
melancholy, that the sunken tone almost 
made the bride shudder, * Would that wo- 
man's love were less maddcumg buat more 
enduring ’ 

‘What mean you?’ and she colored to) 
the forehead, * Thy words imply a doubt on 
mine.’ 

A deep sigh was the only response ; while 
Barbara's eyes lightened. 


= iT 
view, there}} 


‘And is mine already questioned ?’ she} particularly occupied. Are there no fitter 


times to speok about thy wood craft old boy, 
than when thy master is engaged as he is this 


! 
said, with more than customary warmth. | 
| 


‘ What. George, was this suit so easily won| 


then, my plight of love so lightly given; that evening 2’ 


a doubt is cast upon its permanence 7” ‘Wood erafi!’ excluimed the falconer. 

Piqued at the insinuation ber husband's ||‘ Dost thou think me mad, Master Wynd- 
words conveyed, she disengiged ber hand || ham, or fncy that hawk or hound would bring 
from his, and turning her head away, tears | me to his presence now? Nexttohim I would 
rolled down her cheeks. ‘To see that loved |)speak to yourself, were we but safe from 
one weep; to mark the flash of indignation | eaves-droppers.’ 
‘Is it of moment, and amTI interested in 
was more than Selby could endure. Tn all what you have to say, Herbert ?” 
moment he was kneeling at her feet, and im-|| * Hear and Judge, master Hal,’ returned 
ploring forgiveness for his infidelity. The || the falconer. 
first of love’s offendings needs merely to be) *Come to my room, Herbert. I know 
owned, Inamoment all bat their mutual] thee too well to doubt that any but some pres- 
attachment was forgotten ; hind in hand they jj sing errand at this hour brings thee hither,’ 
entered the merry hall; Selby withthe buoy-|| Wyndham procured alamp, and Herbert 
ant air of one possessing the brilliant beauty ! followed him. They entered the youth's 
ol * from having || apartment, and closed the doof carefully. 
lost their light awhile’ the eves of Barbara. | * Now for thy tidings, Herbert, and cut the 
‘The blue of heaven's ow a tint,’ beaming |story short, or my absence may be noticed 
more brilliantly than ever, ~ |/by my uncle, and chafe his temper.’ 

|| *DT have seen a ghost.’ said the falconer. 

* Pish—what folly, old man. My kins- 
so recently heard the confession of his un-/|| man would not have thanked thee much to 
easiness, should see now that suspicion was || have called him from his guests, and given 
thrown to the winds, and that he was once || him such intelligence.’ 
more happy. But Wyndham was no where * You may smile, Master Wyndham, but I 
in the rooms; and on inquiry his cousin) $4 it plain as T see you ; and afterwards saw 
learned that since their interview in the corri- ‘its shadow on the wall,’ 


' 
that even a suspicion of her constancy elicted ; | 





that leased upon his arm; 


George Selby glanced over the sparkling 


throng ; be wished that his kinsmen who had 


| 


| 
| 
| 


dor, he had not returned to the dance. As ‘ Ghosts leave no shadow, master falconer. 
tonished at his friend’s continued absenee.|| Hast thou not been too familiar with the ale- 
Selby dispatched a friend to seck him in his || butt? Come, Herbert, keep thy specter for 
own chamber. The room was untenanted ;|| to morrow, and to bed, I'll tothe hall’—and he 


the castle was searched in vain; but Harry | raised the lamp, end m@ved towards the door, 

Wyndham was no where to be found. ; * Stay for God's sake! listen but a moment. 
An hour passed; adomestic whispered I aim not drank or doting. ‘The tale will sur- 

something to the bridegroom. Promptly the prise you,’ 

latter left the hall; the dance proceeded, and || * Well, be brief, Herbert. Know you not 


the kinsmen remained absent. |) what discourtesy it is to leave my uncle’s fes- 


When he parted from his unhappy cousin, || tival ?’ 

Wyodh ims Was returning to the company, he || 7 My tale shall be a short one, Master Hal. 
had quitted, when he encountered Herbert, || [ was returning from the hazel copse, where 
the fulconer, in the passage. ‘To an inquiry vl had harbored an outlying stag for our chase 


of what had brought the old man to such an |} to morrow ; and my nearest path, you know, 


| unusual place, and at such atime, he replied || ly through the ancient pleasure ground. I 


that it was to find out his young lord. || entered the shrubbery, and when I turned 


‘You cannot see him, Herbert. He ie! the angle of the building, I sawa light beam- 
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ing fromthe old oratory, which the Lady || thee,” 


uses for her acts of devotion. It was marvel 
ous, T thought, that when all were feasting 

in the castle, any one should remain at pray- 
er; and fearing some taper had been forgot- 
ten, I waited to ascertain what had caused 
light in a part of the building to which so few 
have access. Presently the window that, 
looks to the angle of the tower was unclosed. | 
A man stood there for a minute, looked | 
out upon the night; muttered something 1 

could nog hear, closed the 
returned,’ 

‘Pshaw, Herbert, it was only the) Lidy) 
Barbara, or Gillian, her maid. When was it, 
old man, that this occurred ? 

* Not five minutes since. Had proof been) 
wanting that my sight had not deceived me, a 
shadow of a man, as it were in the act of]! 
fencing fell on the tower wall. I looked 


| 
some minutes longer ; the shadow disappear- | 


ed, but the light, when I left the tower, con- 
tinued burning steadily.’ 

* Good Herbert, is this no coinage of thy | 
brain—no trickery of the vision ?’ 

* None, by the God of heaven! It struck || 
me to be so strange, that I could not rest till | 
I apprised the master of the circumstance,’ 

* Better, Herbert, have told it as you have 


. | 
to me.» A man, a light; it must be looked 





to. Go—I will join thee at the southern | 
tower. Keep thy counsel, Herbert.’ 
‘Fear nos, Master Wyndham, Iam no} 


taleynaker.’ — 
said the youth, ¢ if this tale be true, } 


* Well,’ 
Icannot fathom woman. No, no; it’s im | 
possible. The fame of Barbara Maxwell was’ 
never tainted by a breath of suspicion. 
"Tis a mistake: but duty to my kinsman 
demands that I should clear the mystery 
away.’ 

He said, threwa clouk around him, belted | 
on his sword, and in a few minutes joined the | 
falconer at the appointed place. 

‘The light burns steadily,’ s 
retainer; ‘ and not aiminute since, a form) 
too tall for woman’s crossed the casement.’ | 

‘Herbert, we will soon put thy story to 
the test,” returned Wyndham. * The case- 
ment is not high; move softly on, and I will 
mount upon your shoulder. 
upon the lady’s 
ere now, 


| 


I cannot intrude 
privacy, for she is in the hall 
Come and step cautiously.’ 

In silence the youth and his companion 
placed themselves beneath the oratory. Some | 
minutes passed, and nothing but the moaning 
of the storm disturbed the stillness of their 
watch, 


Faint strains of distant music were 
now and again borne on the wintry blasts, and 
their cheerless vigil formed a sad contrast to 
the merriment that reigned within the building. 

* Herbert, thy eyes have for once deceived 


casement, and 


ja Ihan ?” 





caught the 


‘tended to. 
said the oid) 


j countenance was never painted by an artist. 


cian, while coal-black hair, a thin moustache, 


| some, 


said Wyndham to his old companion. |} 


was the light, and herself most likely the form) 


lithat crossed thy vision. The snow drift 
‘blinded thee on thy return from the thicket. } 
Trust me, old friend, || 


maid enter that 


Keep close counsel. 
none save the lady and her 
lonely eect, from which the light is) 
glancing.’ 
‘ No, returned the faleoner ; * no, Master |, 
Hal, [I am not astray. 


There is not among | 


ihe youngest retainers in Selby au eye that || 


‘tracks so slot, or drives a cross bolt truer. | 
Saints of heaven! is not that the shadow of | 


Clear and distinct a figure was traced on 

the lighted space which the lamp within the | 

casement of the lady’s oratory had thrown || 
upon the tower opposite. 

‘Hush, and assist me to climb the fret-), 
work of the window,’ said the youth in a low, 
whisper to his attendant; 
sword and flinging off his cloak, Harry | 
Wy ndham mounted easily with Herbert's 
‘assistance, and planted himself before the 


. o_ 
and unbelting his | 


framing of the lattice. 

The sight he witnessed appeared rather 
the delusion of a dream, 
reality. Holy saints! 


than any thing of 
In the private cham-, 


‘ber of the high born dame; the place sacred 


even from the visit of a husband ; 
and handsome cavalier was calinly seated, and 
‘the disposition, of every thing about told that 


a young 


! the chamber had been his residence for some 


time, 
his sword and pistols were laid upon the 


His cloak was hung upon the couch— 


table, and his plumed hat suspended from 
the wall, while, with a feeling of perfect secu- 
rity, he read by the lamp, whose light had 
fileoner’s eye and roused his 
| Suspicion. Nor had the stranger’s comforts 
been neglected, The requisites for making | 
a cowfortable meal were still standing on the 
table ; aud wine-flasks and a goblet showed, | 


that in all besides he was most curefully at- 


As the light fell directly on his face, | 


Wvyodham could mark it accurately. A noble | 


The profile of the unknown was strictly Gre- 


high and noble forehead, eyes sparkling 
with intelligence and shaded by arched brows, | 


completed a face as manly as it was hand- 


Suddenly the stranger pushed away 
the book, and rising from his chair, strode 
His fig- 
slight, and elegant; and his || 


once or twice across the chamber. 


ure “was tall, 


| dress—in those days no trifling indication of 


the wearer’s rank; was rich enough for any 


earl in Britain. After a turn or two he re- 


sumed his seat, replenished the goblet that 
stood before him, and then quietly resumed 


ful event was at hand; 


‘ill-omened meeting ? 





Wyndham had seen enough. 
Margaret occupied some fifty years ago, and | ‘ The lady has left her taper burning; that! descended from the window, and with the 
which, as I have heard, the Master’s bride, | 


Softly he 


‘falconer retired a short distance. 

‘ Hast thou seen aught strange, Master 
Hal ?’ inquired the retainer. 

‘LT haveseen, Herbert, that which, hadst 


thou sworn it, I would not have given cre- 


dence to.’ 

* Was it a living thing that haunts that de- 
serted chamber?’ inquired the old man 
suspiciously, 

‘It was a sorry sight to witness, and 
one that must be concealed even from thee, 
Herbert. Thou art faithful. Watch as thou 


lovest thy young lord, that casement until I 
return to thee. 


I will not be long absent.’ 

‘Trust me, Master Wyndham; I will be 
vigilant. A cat shall not move, but I will 
‘mark it.’ 

* Hush—the figure again! I must not lose 
a moment.’ 

He said, and resuming cloak and sword, 
hurried to the castle, leaving the falconer to 
observe the chamber that contained the un- 
known and unwelcome visiter. 

When George Selby was called from the 
hall, the servant directed him to the library ; 
and great was his astonishment when he 
found the room was lighted, and several of 
his more immediate relatives assembled at 
the summons of his kinsman. A gloomy 
and deathlike silence ensued upon his en- 
trance ; and his surprise was still more in- 
creased, when his father, in deep emotion, 


_came into the apartment leaning on Harry 


Wyndham's arm. A creeping thrill of bor- 
ror; an undefined feeling that some dread- 
a terror that some- 
calamitous would presently ensue, 


shook George's nerves, and seemed to chill 


thing 


his life-blood, while with a convulsive effort 
to know the worst, he broke the fearful si- 


lence which all observed, 


‘Noble Sirs, 
God's name, what means this strange and 
Speak! in mercy, 


friends and kinsmen, in 


speak !’ 

‘ George,’ replied the baron, * thou hast 
ever been a good und duteous son, Wilt 
thou, for filial love, and in honor of these 
gray hairs, listen to thy father’s counsel, and 
promise to abide by his advice 2 

‘ My noble father, what is it that impends 


over me? What misfortune has befallen ? 


If you would not break my heart, speak out ; 


tellme the worst. AmTI nota man? Have 


|, | not nerve to bear adversity ?’ 


‘Yes, my son. Courage was never want- 
ing toa Selby ; but coolness often.’ 
‘I will be calm, father. 


would not kill me.’ 


Speak if you 


‘ George,’ said the baron, in a broken 


voice, ‘the will of heaven must be obeyed, 


the book he had for a time laid aside, | 


ud its decree submitted to. Life is buta 
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chequered scene ; grief follows on “the heels 
ofjoy ; and sorrow clouds prosperity. Thou 
has been fortunate, my son; and thou art 
about to feel what all must feel.’ 

‘Go on—go on;’ exclaimed the youth 
impatiently. | 

* Man thyself” The old man paused ; the) 
words appeared tochoke ; * Barbara is false !"} 

* False ?’ cried young Selby, * What ly-| 
ing tongue hath dared couple falsehood and! 
Barbara?’ 

‘Culm thee, my boy. There is alas!) 
proof—damning proof—within these very 
walls,’ 

*Oh God! and are my worst suspicions | 
true? and could that image of an angel be! 
the wretched thing you call her ?’ 

* Were the person with whom she had 
offended placed within your power—” 

‘Ha! Dost thou, my noble father ask a 
Selby what vengeance he would exact from) 
the man who had dishonored him? Blood !) 























errata 


pas 





a 


guilt must not be before any save our own! 
kinsmen. Barbara, though thou hast with- 
ered my young heart, and humbled my pride) 
to the very earth, I will not have thy fall ex- 
hibited to those who are even now gazing on 
thy beauties, and fancying thee too pure and 
glorious for this siuful world,’ 





* Thou art right, my poor boy. Here her 
offending shall be proved—and here the pain- 
ful scene shall end.’ 

‘And here,’ murmured the unfortunate 
youth, * LT shall take the lust look of that face, 
which earthly beauty never equaled,’ 

‘Go, Hal'’—said the baron—*‘ assume a 
look of indifference if thou canst, and without 


charge of guilt. 
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Those near George Selby observed a 
shuddering of the whole frame, while his 
beautiful wife was speaking. 

* Would, lady, that this were the indigna- 
tion with which the innocent repudiate a 
Why dwell upon the odious 
You have outraged the confi- 
dence of him to whom your loyalty was 
plighted. Start not, dame.—Boldness can- 
not screen thy error. That place where my 
sainted mother prayed, now harbors the par- 
amour of my worthless daughter.’ 

George Selby, who continued leaning 
against the mantel like a being beaten by mis- 
fortune almost to a state of apathy, bounded 


accusation ? 





causing observation, lead the Lady Barbara 
hither. Is Herbert outside ?’ 
* Let him remain till we require him here.’ 
A period of five minutes elapsed, while the 
old barow endeavored to confirm the forti- 
tude of his son, and enable him to support 


the painful discovery of Barbara’s unworthi- 





father, blood! an ocean, if it flowed within’ 
his veins, would be all too little to wash my 
shame away !’ 

A murmur of approbation filled the room. 

*[ cannot, will not blame thee, George: 

| but he that has thus injured thee, must, 
: noble, have fair play. Vengeance, but not, 
murder, becomes the hand of a Selby.’ 

‘But where is the villain! Is he in the 
the house? Is he among the compzny.’ 

, ‘ Patience, my son; patience. Think ye: 
that I would rob thee of thy just revenge ?, 
No, George. Old as this arm is, were| 
there none other to avenge the injury, mine’ 
should at least attempt it.’ 

* Barbara; once idolized Barbara, a short 
month since had a saint taxed thee with har-| 
boring an unholy thought, I would have said) 
he slandered thee !’ exclaimed George Selby ; | 
and, overcome with grief, the unhappy youth | 
leaned for support upon Wyndham’ s should- | 

| er, 





and sobbed as if his heart was bursting, 


: To see a brave man weep is fearful. The) 


bosom must be heavily overloaded, when) 
tears are forced from eyes which have all 


unmoved looked on the reddest battle field. 


His father vainly attempted to soothe him, | 


and his kinsmen evinced the tenderest 
: sympathy. 

* George, we have a duty, a painful one, 
to perform—justice first, my son, and ven- 
geance afterwards, 


of the times, 


Thou knowest the temper | 
and that thy erring wife is of a! 


faith opposed to our profession. If we act! 
i unadvisedly, the Romish party will not scru-| 
. ple to assert that we have wrongfully accused 


S her of falsehood to thy bed, 


or: 


her ruin—and to our hatred of her religion,.— 
Hast thou courage to witness the disclosure 
of her shame, and remain here, while to her 
; own face we establish her dishonesty ?’ 


| leaned against the mantel-piece—his kiosinen 
|| looked upon the loor—while radiant in beau- 
ty, and littl dreaming of the scene that 


| standing. 


ness. The door was. sofily unclosed— 


| George Selby turned his head away, and 





awaited her, the Border flower gracefully ap- 
paner: the place where the baron was 
Struck with the appearance of 
the party, she hesitated, and stopped in the 
middle of the room. 
I have 
mistaken Master Wyndham, and been with- 
out design, an intruder on those gentlemen,’ 


‘T crave your pardon, my lord, 


* Would that it were so, lady. You have 





from the place he had reclined upon, and 
bursting past his kinsmen, exclaimed in a 
voice of thunder. 

‘Ha! In the oratory. Heaven I thank 
jthee !—and catching up a sword, he threw 
aside those who vainly attempted to retain 
jhim, His hand was already on the door, 
iwhen Barbara rushed forward and seized 
‘him by the arm. 

* OW!—he cried. * O—lest I harm thee! 
Bad as thou art, | would not willingly injure 








a hair of thine.’ 

But fearless and undismayed, Barbara held 
his arm. 

‘Sirs, gentlemen, hear me and only for a 
moment, Lam strange to you all. Tama 
woman; and, at least by men, that plea 
should beadmited. Once ; had any told me 
an appeal to another would be required, I 
said he spoke a falsehood, What 
I own wt once that there is a 


would have 











wouldst thou ? 

















‘ 
|| been sent for here, and I lave been called on! 


ito disclose as sad a tale as ever passed a 
| father’s lips.’ 

‘My lord !"—and the blood mounted to 
her cheeks. 

‘ Yes—'tis no trifling visitation. 
not of thy own withered hopes, 


I spexk 
| when I see 
bee wrecked happiness of my own child, just) 


| 
| * My lord—what means all this ? 
band’s silence—the unusual 
these gentlemen ?” 

| It means, lady—that thou hast sullied thy 
||} ded in thee, wretched, and dis- 
| honored,’ 


miserable, 











| Pale and red by turns, Barbara Maxwel 
was silent for a moment; but suddenly, am 





| vance d a step or two, aud boldly addressec 
the baron. 


thou hast made, dare be uttered in the hear 


only to work | ‘Never, Lord of Selby, did I faney tha 
A | 
| 
IF 


}ing of a husband. 


| the crime by which Barbara Maxwell ha 


* Yes, my father; but the exposure of her sts ained her reputation ?’ 


brilliant prospects as ever happened uponany.” 
My hus- and presently returned with Gillian, All 
presence of seewed amazed, and marveled what the re- 


as if a new impulse strengthened her, she ad-|| his presence. 


Go on—uand let me know) 


knight where none has been before. I lave 
‘but one boon to ask; let him be brought 
|hither; and let the guilty be confronted !’ 
| ‘Lady, I can refuse you nothing’—re- 
plied George Selby, in atone almest in- 
|audible. 

* Wilt thou, Master Wyndham, do mea 
small kindness, and summon my attendant 


ear 
as he had started on his earthly career with as ‘hither 


The youth bowed, and left the chamber, 





| cult of this strange scene would be. 
Calm, as if she was merely despatching her 





| 
i 





own fair fame, and rendered him’who confi- | tire-woman on some ordinary message, the 


Border flower pulled forth a key, and a jewel 
| 


| 


i) ‘Tell the knight thou knowest, Gillian, 


‘| that Barbara Maxwell requires and demands 


from her finger. 


Give him this ring and he 
i| will not disobey ny summons, Good gen- 

tleman, I pray you patience. Sheath thy 
t|; weapon, Master of Selby. Surely against 


| ‘ 2 : P 
the day would come when sucha charge as) the peril of a singlg rapier there need not all 


-|| this preparation, and with thy kinsmen around 
thee too.’ 


s|| George Selby, as if under the influence of 


| . 
| aspell, obeyed and sheathed his sword, 


The 
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baron seemed bewildered and the dead si-/!!sends me back with thee my brother, to 
lence was for some minutes unbroken. A | my father’s hall, a fallen star, detected, dis- 
quick step was heard along the corridor ; | graced, repudiated.’ 
the door flew open; a tall and noble youth, A monrentary silence was broken by the 
entered the chamber, and advancing to the unhappy husband, 
bride, demanded haughtily to know who had | * Lady—'tis but an idle attempt for me to 
dared to offer her an offence ?’ iry and deprecate your honest indignation. 
* Ralph? cried the lady of young Selby ; | [ have lost you. 
but ere she could say more, her husband with your noble brother, and IT leave England 
started as if an adder had stung him, and forever. When Tam gone; when the last 
half unsheathing his sword, exclaimed, token comes to thee Barbara, from my dying 
‘The very name she murmured in her ‘hand ; 
sleep !’ 


then forgive my madness, and give a 


‘tear to the memory of him who committed 
Wyndham seized his arm, and the baron | one offence and expiated his insanity by ashort 
whispered, 


and suffering existence. 
| 


* Peace, my son; peace, an’ thou lovest')/ me farewell ; 
’ 


me. | 
The stranger threw a bold glance round |G 
the room, and taking the 


tinued, 


one brief; one last farewell ?’ 
The deep, the agonizing melancholy of 
teorge Selby’s the emotion 


lady’s hand, con- of the old baron, as the tears ran down his 


look and voice ; 


ed? [could only gather from your tire- scene that none could view unmoved. All) 
woman, that some one had shown you a) waited in intense suspense the lady’s answer ; 
discourtesy ; what means this mystery § and /jand when she advanced close to the spot 


» why are these gentlemen collected 2? Doubtless where her hapless lord was standing, the 


thy gallant husband is not here, or a slight | listners 
offered to his fair dame, would not require a) Master Selby was uttered, 

, | r 
brother’s arm to redress!’ | © You have asked me to say farewell, 


, . . . ° . | 
* Brother!’ exclaimed several voices, while | George ; and the time was when your slight- 


, 

George Selby dropped his rapier on the est wish would have been to me a holy obli- | 
floor; Barbara clung to the strangers arm; gation, Thad chosen you from a score of | 
and the baron in amazement advanced to the | suitors; and strong in the faith of your love, 
unknown, and inquired his name and tittle. | thouzh we sought heaven by different creeds, 
*A name,’ replied the youth haughtily +1, [ Jaugled at the 
need not be ashamed to own, although some | would have insinuated a doubt of our being 
Villains availed themselves of my absence, and happy. That Ll toved you asa wife 
branded it with treason. Tam R ph Max- | love my heart knows best. 
well, of Cerlaverock !’ lowed thee throngh weal and wo; had malice 


v sete : - . . 
‘The Master of Nithsdale! exclaimed | tarnished your escutcheon T would have de- 


° r . . 2 . : } 
several voices. Whit an unfortimate mis- scended with yan $ to obscurity, an? a murmur), 


tuke !’ 
‘Unfortunate indeed!’ murmured young 
Selby, with a bitter sigh, 


would not have escaped my lips ; had poverty 
befallen, the cottage would have been to me 
‘It has cost me had sickness strick- 
wife and happiness, and [have lost an angel |en you, who would have found me absent 
by my accursed idiotey. ‘To doubt her puri-| from your couch? Well; 
ty; to fancy Barbara could err! Fook— | You ask me to say farewell.’ 
dolt—madman’—and he smote his forehead | 
passionately. 


as welcome as the halls 
let this pass. 


painful pause succeeded, and every heart beat 


ifaster, * Lord Nithsdale’s daughter has no 


* Now, by mine honor, all this is to me! forgiveness fora slight upon her constancy ; 
unaccountable,” turning to his sister the but George Selby’s wife thus punishes the 
Master of Nithsdale continued ; * Wilt thou) doubtings of her husband—’ 
explain this mystery, Barbara; andis yonder 
gentleman your lord ? was weeping in her lover’s arms, 

* He was, Ralph; and Thad believed him’ adiniration came from ever 
gne who would have cut the throat of any. ol! baron as he wiped 
one who would have whispered aught agaiust | her from his son’s embrace to cl isp her in his 
my loyalty. But circumstances have chang- |} own, 
ed; my fame is sullied ; 


Ere the last words were uttered, Barbar 
A burst o 
v lip 3 while “the 


awava tear, caught! 


and even my fidelity ‘ Now, by St. George!’ he exclaimed, * | 
to his bed is more than questionable, On) thought myself the proudest father in Britain ; 
these grave charges am I arraiguéd before} But I knew not till this night thy worth, my 
this noble lord and thesé good gentlemen, I||sweet Barbara! Go, iny beloved childré - 


; go 


sent for thee to witness the proofs ofthe de lin- | our absence will else create surprise 
quency which has severed the holy bond that join the company, and I will present thy gal- 


| 
You will no doubt return | 


Wilt thon not bid | 


furrowed cheeks ; while their stout kinsmen |) 
* Barbara; for what purpose ain T requir- | bent their sorrowful faces on the floor, was a) 


held their breath while the doom of || 


' 
whisperings of those who 


should | 


I would have fol- | 


|| 
A deep and) 


SS 
What ; ho; wine here knaves. Pick thee, 
my daughter the fairest out and the Master 
of Nithsdale shall claim his partner presently.’ 

When Selby and his happy wife had left the 
‘baron and bis unexpected guest together, the 


old lord filled a stoup of wine and pledged the 
‘heir of Cerlaverock. 

‘Drink to me Master Ralph, though by 
ithe mass [am half jealous of thee. Thou, 
than whom a welcomer never crossed the 
door of Selby hall, to hide thee like an an- 
ichorite while so many of thy noblest peers 
|were met within these walls.’ 

‘Why faith, Lord Selby, I would have 
deemed the visit of an accused traitor a poor 
} compliment to him who had married with my 
| sister, until I} had cleared the slander from 
my name,” 
| ‘And in doing it,” replied the old baron, 
‘where couldst thou find any who would 
) stand tu thee more truly than my kindred 
jand myself? When the base lie was named, 
| we cleared thy name, and offered thee Selby’s 
“sword to maintain the loyalty of the Master 
lof Nithsdale.’ 

‘That, my good lord, I know; and that 
|has bound me to my gallant brother. But 
noble Selby, I will assert my innocence 
where it was maligned; and from James 
himself ia a to be confronted with my 





accuser,’ 

* Tush, noble Master,’ said one of the Sel- 
bys. ‘Thou mayest spare thy journey, and 
spare thy horses, Before the proclamation 


|| was two days old, the knave who gave the 
} 


information had lost his ears for perjury. 
Thou and some others whom he denounced, 
made his story so incredible, that the tale 
was sifted and found false : and to avoid the 
rack he mounted the pillory, So strong was 
jj men ’s indignation, and so harshly was the 
| ‘poor wretch used, that be survived his expo- 
sure barely time sufficient to make a fuller 
confession of his villany.’ 

| * And was the information of such a_ slave 
deemed enough to warrant the insult to the 
! house of Maxwell ?’ 

|| ° Alas ! 


| fancy the consternation which that abominable 


my dear boy, thou canst not even 


1 vlot occasioned, 
i 


jjbors with suspicion, scoundrels profited by 


Men looked on their neigh- 


| the excitement, to Increase the general ap- 
prehension and tarn it to account. But 
come, one cup more, The dance waits for 
jus ; and ifthere be beauty in Cumberland, 
ill mate thee with a partner. Kinsmen, 
irink tomy guest; deeper yet ; drink to my 
son. What else can the brother of the Bor- 
ler flower be to the father of George Selby ?” 

Never had a Twellth night ball commenced 
ander more inauspicious circumstances, and 
never had the annual festival of Selby Place 
a more joyous termination, Long and mer- 








bound me at the altar to George Selby, and ||| ant brother to our kinemen, Barbara 


vily was the revelry sustained, and day broke 
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ere the last of the guests had crossed the 
draw-bridge. , 
7“ . ~ * * 7 7 

* George,’ said the beautiful bride, as shi 
sat upon her husband’s knee, and twined his 
dark ringlets round her snow white fingers 
* My heart tells me that I have been wanting 
in ny duty to thee. When Gillian told me} 
that my brother, after four years’ absence. 
had arrived, | was so overjoyed to see him. 
that I acceded thoughilessly to all he asked. 
Even his secret should not have been con- 
cealed froin you. 
come and scare thy falconer’s wits out. | 
need no better retirement to offer my devo- 
tions in, than that which mine own closet 
affords. Let then, my love, the distant ora- 
tory be locked as it was before 1 came to 
Selby Place.’ 1 

What the reply was is not recorded ; but 
ere asecond twelve mouth passed away. 
* the Border flower.’ knelt at the same altar 


Some other wanderer may 


a 


the principal waiter or attendant came to me 
and asked, * would you like to hear the 
organ?’ Upon my replying in the affirma- 
tive, he said that the price was eleven francs, 
and he would see if he could make up a party 
iovo. But heard no more from him. The 
next day Tattended service at the Cathedral 
High Mass was performed. In addition to 
the organ there was an orchestra, anda toler- 
ably good choir. 

With the organ I was greatly pleased. The 
solo stops were exceedingly delicate, sweet, 
and various, and the chorus was admirable, in 
its combination, powerful and grand, IT was 
particularly delighted with the beautiful man- 
ner in which the organist played a very  bril- 
liant and florid flute accompaniment to the 
plain chant of one of the officiating clergy 
The rough Basso voice of the priest, chant- 
ing the service at the altar, produced a strik- 
ing contrast to the subdued, distant and deli- 


cate warbling of the flute and oboe at the 





with her husband; and Barbara Maxwell w as | 


the first of that ancient name that conformed 
to the tenets of the reformers, and renounced 
the doctrines of the church of Rome. 








other end of the long cathedral; and the 
ij} effect was nota litthe heightened by the rolling 
lof the mellow, but deep toned Bourdon, piano. 


A part of the mass only was sung in chorus; 


= — | the creda (for example) being chanted by the 
} 


PRAVBAOMG GBP ABs. 








Tur foliowing interesting account of a great mechani- 
cal curiosity is from the pen ofan American gentleman 
now travelingin Europe. When we inform our readers 


that he is no other than Lowell Mayon, Esq. of this city, | 


an additional interest will be attached to the communica- 
tion. Mr. Mason is well known for his fine musica! 


attainments as well as his many estimable qualities. His! 


description of the organ at Freiburg is the most ample and 
accurate that we haveever seen. Thai an instrument 
has been constructed and is in existence, capable of imita 


ing a choir of human voices, may be novel intelligence to 


some; and the account of it by an intelligent observer 
cannot fai! to be both entertaining aud instructive to all.— 
Boston Atlas. 


The Organ of Freiburg. 

‘7 rieasr heard of this organ when I was at 
Holfyl. Mr. Fellenberg sai to me * be sure 
when ut Freiburg to call on Mr. Moser and 
hear his orgun; he has built an organ that 
can be made to imitate all kinds of instru- 
ments and also thehuman voice. AsMr.Fel-, 
lenberg is not amusician, I did not treasure up 
his words as very important, or suppose that 
the organ at Freiburg was any thing more, or] 
even as much as I had already seen and 
While riding from 


Berne to Freiburg there was sitting by my 


heard in’ other places, 


side in the coupe # French gentieman, who 


said tomeashort time before our arrival at 


the latter place, * There isa very wonderful 
organ here which is well worth hearing. 
Previous to this I had been hesitating wheth 
er I should not go directly on to Veway with 

out stopping at Freiburg, but this, in’ con 

nection with what Mr. Fellenberg had said, | 
determined meto remain at least long enoug! 
to hear this celebrated instrument. I had| 
only been a few moments at the hotel when| 


minister, The. organ (sub-base excepted) 
was only heard inthe Z'utti passages: the 
soli passages being left entirely to the accom- 
| paniment of the orchestra, The service, 
ended, and thus far I found the organ to be 
about what T had expected, a very excellent 
instrument, but by no means superi@r to 


others iv Germany and in Engtaud, 


interview with the organist, and being intro- 
duced to him professionally was invited to go 


again to the cathedral and hear him play, as 





it was always his custom to play an hour after 
service. I went with him into the organ loft. 
| Below, in the cathedral, were perbaps a hun- 
‘dred persons, mostly strangers from = the 
hotels, who had assembled to hear the organ. 
| Before he began to play T had an opportunity 
to examine the instrument, so far as I could 
| doit externully. Tt is quite new, having been 
built only about six or eight years, It has 
/four rows of keys, and sixty-four registers. 
| The registers do pot draw out, as is Common, 
but slide to the right and left. The outsiste 
| appearance is very beautiful. The case is of 
black walnut, very tastefully and richly orna- 
There 


ire about muety front pipes, all of which re- 


mented with carved aud gilt work. 


‘tain their natural color, like the organ at the 
'Odeon. Itis so with almost all the Euro- 
pean organs, and Lam vlad the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music have introduced the fashion 
jinto New England. 

| The organist took his seat, opened the full 
organ, all the rows of keys being coupled, 
na commenced by playing an introduction 


and fugue by John Sabastine Bach. This is 


| composition, 
| 
| 
} 


organ music of the old school. The original 
and legitimate style of the instrument. The 
compositions of Bach are every where much 
esteemed, and his fugues in particular are 
‘onsidered as the ne plusultra of organ 
The rich tones of the noble 
instrument rolled through the lofty arches of 
he cathedral with great power and grandeur, 


md the obligato pedal passages were execu- 
red in a manner that proved the organist, Mr. 
Vogt, to be a master of his instrument. But. 
[ had heard Bach's fugues played before in 
various places, and especially by the inimita- 
ble Schneider of Dresden (as good an organ- 
ist says the Chev. Neukonin as there is in 
Germany) in a stsle approaching as near 
verfection, perhaps, as is possible —~After 
ihis he played an orchestra piece, in the mane- 
ner of an overture, in which the various pow- 
ers of the instrument were made to appear 
The flute, oboe, 
horns, trumpets, violins, &c, all being heard 
their turn, and all blending in the richest 
But in this 
style of playing, who can equal Adams of 
London? Thad heard the organ played so 
as to represent a complete orchestra, and 
even to surpass it in regard to strict time, 
and unity of effect, when its keys yielded to 
the rapid and delicate touch of this most ac- 
complished performer. 


to admirable advantage. 


harmony in the tutti passages, 


I was not surprised 








| 





| 





} 
| 


ibe no mistake. 


loft but the organist and myself, 


| eerrrwes at the great variety, rapid changes, 
sand various combinations now exhibited.— 
‘The third piece wasin military style. It was 
‘an admirable representation of a military 
| 


lmedintely after the service I had an} band, in which clarionets, bassoons, horns, 


‘trumpets and trombones are in the hands of 
the most perfect masters of those instruments, 
This was a Mo- 
tetto by Haydn—a vocal piece. The mo- 


But to the fourth piece, 


| ment the introductory symphony commenced 


the peculiar style of the inimitable composer 
was obvious. Haydn is always so tasteful 


vand elegant in melody, and so chaste and 


rich in harmony that he cannot be mistaken. 
It seemed almost a pity that such a piece of 


inusic, requiring voices, should have been se- 


lected for the organ, and especially as a piece 
designed to exhibit the powers of the instru- 
ment. But when the prelude was drawing to 
a close, as the organist came to the vocal 
passage, what was my astonishment to hear 
a choir, as it appeared at the time to be, 
commence and sing! It was entirely distinct 
from the organ, which all the while had the 
iccompaninent. The voices were heard— 
listinetly heard—it seemed as if there could 
No one was in the,organ 


I looked 


around for the choir—removed from one 
| position to another—put my ears close to the 


mstrument, and to the key-holes of the pan- 
uels, and endeavored to ascertain from 


whence came vocal sounds—but in vain. 















































.cold and critical attention. 


Ahis organ, 
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Mr. Vogt saw my surprise and smiled. I 


repedtedly moved from side to. side and || —————— 


listened in every position not being willing to 


ST 


MIISCABBANY 





Revolutionary Anecdote. 
believe ; what at last proved to be true, that || 


A srory is told of a Sergeant who traveled 


“Another came up, and did the same. 


ito be 


i 


the sounds I heard were instrumental only. through the woods of New-Hampskire, on) 


and not vocal. 


vocal passage, the organ was again heard show the character of the Indians. 


| 
alone in the symphony, and at the close of) 


this the voices were resumed again—some- \ 


or vice versa— 
in figurative, fugato, or plain counterpoint. 
Still I could be hardly satisfied that there 
was not deception—that there were not 
voices concealed in or behind the instrument. 
But the organist having concluded the piece, 
left the organ, and gave opportunity for oth- 
ers to touch the keys. When I found that 
the touch of my own fingers produced the 
same quality of tone, all my infidelity ceased, 
and I believed that it is possible for an organ} 
to be made so exactly to imitate the human 
voice, that the difference cannot be easily |) 
distinguished. 

Finally, Mr. Vogt played a storm piece, in 


lightings to flash, the thunders to roar, the 
rain to descend in torrents, and the very pil-|, 


lars and high arched dome of the minster to | 











shake. It grew dark, and wet, and cold. 


dral into the open air, and were met by the) 


warm sunshine of a mid-summer’s day in | caution, 


Switzerland. 


In the afternoon I heard him play again! depend on me, these Indians have tried to 
with like effect. But now, as my ears were | 


not taken by surprise, I could listen with a) 
After hearing 
this performance I came to the conclusion, 
that while the tutored 





| 


| 


ear, accustomed to 
may easily distinguished be- 
tween its tones and those of the human | 
voice, (separate from the consideration of 
articulation,) yet the imitation is wonder- 
fully exact. The tremulous tones, as heard 
in the catholic chant, are admirably imitated. | 
T am not believed ; for certainly, I would not 
have believed any other testimony than that 
of my own senses. 


75 years ofage. He will not make another, 
or suffer this to be examined. The King of |) 
France lately sent to Moser to build an or- 
gan for him on the same plan, but he declin- 

ed, saying, 
city of Freiburg to possess the only instro-| 
ment of the kind in the world. 
for this, 
we Yankees would soon find out the secret ; 


| 

| 

This organ was built by Moser, now about 
1] 

| 

| 

') 


that he wished his own native | 


I am sorry | 
for only Jet us have access to it, and | 


if an Appleton could only be permitted to ex- 
tay . ; 
amine this organ for an hour or two, ina very | 


lltected them from behind. 


3}, seemng 


He had twelve wen with him. 


y night to encamp in the woods, 


Their route | 


{was far from ony settlement ; and they were | them, and not one of the Indians was left to 
times in solo, or duet, trebles and altos re- || obliged ever 


' Sponding to tenors and bases, 


aeeeieenateneatte 


Thea 
the whole sixteen in number, came up and 
glared silently at the logs, still they seemed 
satisfied they were fast asleep. Pres- 
ently they took aim, fired their whole number 


At the conclusion of the || his way to the American Army, which will | of guns upon the logs, yelled the horrid war- 


whoop, rushed forward to murder and scalp 
their supposed victims, They fired upon 


‘tell the story of that night. The sergeaut 


‘The sergeant had seen a good deal of the’ | reached the army in safety, 


| Indians, and understood them well. 


‘in the afternoon, one day as they we 


uuder the great maple trees, 
dians, more than their own number, rushed 
out upon a hill in front of them. 

They appeared 


to be pleased at meeting 
with the sergeant and his men. 
\sidered them, they said, their best friends. 
For themselves, they had taken up the hatch- 


They con- 


Ear ly | 





marching on, over bogs, swainps, and brooks, | 
a body of In-| 


| 


| 


| 











Sorrow for the Dead. 
THERE are no reflections, perhaps, which 
impart to the heart feelings so truly melan- 
choly and sorrowful, as those which are cast 


on the dead, There is a feeling pervades the 


| human breast, while musing over the grave 


‘of a fellow-mortal, 


which represses all the 
emotions of pride and ambition, and which 
subdues the passions of hatred and revenge, 


vet for the Americans and would scalp and | and melts the heart into contrition. 
strip those rascally English for them like so || 


| many wild cats—* How do you do, pro ?’ 


| . . 
(meaning brother,) said one ; and, ‘ How do 
which the elements appeared to rage, the|| 


bab] 


about shaking hands with the 
lhis twelve men, 


They went off at last ; and the sergeant, 


TP ; : 
having marched ona mile or two halted his’ 
We hastened out of the tempestuous cathe- ) men and addressed them,— 


‘My brave fel- 
lows,’ said he, ‘we must use all possible 
or before morning we shall all of 
us be dead men. You are amazed; but 


}pul out suspicion, 


You willsee niore of them 


bye and bye.’ 


ing scheme for defence. 


ithe night near astream of water which pro- 


A larg 
felled, a brilliant Gre kindled, 


e ovk was 
Bach man cut 
a log of wood about the size of his body, 


rolled it nicely up in his blanket and put his 


that the enemy might tke it fora man, 
On this subject, | shall not think it strange if 1 


Thirteen logs were fitted out in this way 


Who can look down upon the lifeless re- 


mains even of an enemy, and not feel a sense 


sergeant and lies moldering beneath his feet ? 


, of shame and remorse that he ever caused a 
pro? continued another ; and so they went | pang to shoot throngh the breast that now 


Who can 


| perform the last obsequies of the dead, with- 


i) ‘ 
jpentance flow on these occasions. 
They concluded finally, to adopt the follow- || 
| 





How often do the tears 


They encamped for 


siifure. Alas! 
jbat on the end of it, and laid it before the fire, 


out feelings of tenderness andregret ? When 
we are following a friend or a_ relative to the 


‘grave, all the injuries and litde unkindnesses 


which we did him while living, come flock- 
‘ing home to our bosoms, and we sincerely 
| wish that we could bring him back, that we 


‘might make amends for our past ingratitude, 


of sorrow and re- 
Leta 
person go to the grave of a father, or a moth- 
er, and there ask himself whether he ever 
wronged that parent while living ;—whether 
he ever unnecessarily gave anxiety to that 
being who supported and protected his youth ; 
whose constant care was to promote his wel- 
every act of disobedience, every 
violation of duty, every disrespectful word, 


may, every ungenerous thought will present 


representing the sergeant and his twelve! 


men, They then placed themselves with} ‘I’ 


loaded guus, behind the fallen tree. 
lime it was dark ; but the fire was kept burn- 
ing till midnight. The sergeant knew, that 
ifthe savages ever came they 
now. 

simmering of the fire, which was getting low. 
Ile moved towards them skulking, as an 


Indian always does, He scemed to suspect 


sl itself to 


By this! 


| 
would come 


his recollection, and harrow up his 
soul with sorrow, remorse, and shame.— 
hen it is, that the tears of sorrow and re- 
Then it is, 
that worlds would be given to bring back 
those days oferror, that full retribution might 
be made. But, alas! 


pentance flow in their purity. 


that sorrow is made 


|| doubly severe by the knowledge of the truth 
A tall Indian was seen, at length, thro’ the! 


it first, that a guard might be watching, but! 


none, he came forward more boldly, 
rested on his toes, and was seen to move his 


finger as he counted the thirteen men, sleep- 


few years we should see this improvement||ing as he supposed, by the fire. 


scattered through the villages of New England. || 


He counted them again, and retired. 


‘many virtue 


that itis unheard and unavailing ; that pity, 
how great soever, cannot * soothe the dull 
cold ear of death ;’ that no wish, however 
arcent, can ‘back to its mansion call the 
fleeting breath’? When our sorrow for the 
dead is thus excited, and our injuries to the 
deceased while living are brought to recollec- 
tion, we endeavor to palliate our offence and 
atone for our errors, by recounting their 


s and good qualities, and leaving 
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their frailties to molder with them in the) 
tomb. 

It is to be wished, that while we censure 
the vices of the living, we could appreciate 
their virtues as we do when they are dead.— 
If such were the case, we should not, per- 
haps, be so inconsolable at the loss of our 
friends. With our sorrow would be mingled 
the satisfaction of having done our duty to- 
wards them while living, and of having shown 
to them our love and respect. C. 

July 6, 1833. 





Beautiful Extract. 


Tne glory of the summer has gone by— 
the beautiful greenness has become withered | 


and dead. Were this all—were there no 
associations of moral desolation—of faded | 
hopes—of hearts withering in the bosoms of | 


the living—connected with the decaying scene- | 


ry around us, we would not indulge ina 
moment’s melancholy. The season of flow- | 
ers will come again—the streams will flow | 
gracefully and lightly as before—the trees 
will again toss their cumbrous loads of green- 
ness to the sunlight—-and, by mossy stone 


and winding rivulet, the young blossoms will | 


Start up, as at the bidding of their fairy guar- 


dians. But the human heart has no change || 


hike that of nature. It has no second spring- 


tine. Once blighted inits hour of freshness, |, 
it wears forever the mark of the spoiler. 


The dews of affection may fall, and the gentle 


rain of sympathy be lavished upou it—but| 
the sore root of blighted feeling will never | 


again waken into life—nor the crushed flow- | 
ers of hope blossom with their wonted beauty. |, 





Religion. 


ion in his heart—no high and irresistible 


yearning after a better and holier existence— | 


who is contented with the sensuality and 


at the darkness of it prison house, nor exults 


atthe thought of its final emancipition. We | 


pity him, for he affords no evidence, of his 
high origin—no manifestation of that  intel- 
lectual prerogative, which renders him the 
deiegated lord of the visible creation. Hye 
can rank no higher than animal wature—the 
spiritual could never stoop so low, To 
seek for beastly excitements—to minister, 
with a bountiful hand, to depraved and strange 
appetiies—are the attributes of the animal 
alone. To limit our hopes and aspirations 
to this life, and this world, is like remaining 
forever lifting the veil of the visible horizon 
which bent over our infancy. 

There is religion in every thing around | 
us; a calm and holy religion in the unbreath- 
ing things of nature, which man would do 
weil to imitate. It is a meck and blessed 
influence, stealing in, as it were, 





jment. It has no terror—no gloom, in its 


aE a 
upon the / 


yheart, It comes quietly and without excite- 


approaches. It does not rouse up the pas- 


lsions; it is untrammeled by the creeds and 
| unchaflaed xd by the superstitions of men. It 
c fresh from the hands of the Author, and 
glowing from the immediate presence of the 
Great Spirit, which pervades and quickens 
it. It is writtenon the arched sky. It looks 
out from every star. It is on the sailing 
cloud, and in the invisible wind. It is among 
the hills and the valleys of earth—where the 
shrubless mountain-top pierces the thin at- 
mosphere 


of eternal winter—or where the 
mighty forest fluctuates before the strong 
wind, with its dark waves of green foliage. 
\It is spread out like a legible language upon 
‘the broad face of the unsleeping ocean. It 
jis the poetry of nature, 





It is this which up- 





lifts the spirit within us, until it is tall enough 
Ito overlook the shadows s of our place of proba- 
|tion—ohie h break, link after link, the chains 


hich bind us to materiality, aud opens to} 


— 


our imagination aworld of spiritual beauty | 
ind holiness. — Essex Gazette. 





the bosom of man. 

True—mind is immortal, and full of undy- 
ing thoughts and sublime conceptions. It 
can heighten through all ages; it can resist 
the-progress and the power of time, and bid 
It can 
dart through space, and span the universe, 
and scatter around it in living and breathing 
creations, the ainple evidences of its divinity. 
it can throw its richness into the colors of the 
till rapture shall stand still to gaze 
upon it. It can embody in marble all the 
fervor and intensity of passion, and all the 
sublimity of its emotion. It can infuse into 
language an eloquence that shall move, and 
melt, and charm the heart of a world. Yet 
what avails all this, while the materials with 
which it works, are all changing, fragile, and 
Thought, genius, fancy, may 
be immortal, but language, marble, and can- 
The dialect of to-day, 
may be to other ages an unknown tongue, as 
sealed and expressionless as the hieroglyph- 


defiance tothe dominion of decay. 


canvass, 


perishable ? 


vass, allmust fail. 


lies of Egypt. A puling babe may tear in 


tatters the master-piece of a Raphael, and the 





Cure for Superstition. 


times made a pretext for idleness.—There is 
a recipe for curing this species of disorder. 
In some extensive mines in Wales, the men 
frequently saw the devil, and when once he 
had been seen, the men would work no more | 


jjthat day, This evil became serious, for Old! 


had a desi gn to injure the proprietor, Thi it | 


| gentleman at last called his men together, told | 


never appeared to anv body who had not de- 
served to be so terrified, and that as he was! 


determined to keep vo rogues about him, he 


jsaw the devil again. 


efficient as if he had turned a stream of holy 
j}water into the mines. 

From the Saturday Courier. 

Edvemsaum Fame. 


BY E. C. BISHOP, ESQ. 


vrenown, is a deep and abiding principle in the 


human heart. 





| heart and to its dreams of ambition. Yet 


| lhow vain is the hope—how preposterous the | 


de sire : 


upon which man relies to float his fame to 


jfuture generations ! What indeed is earthly 


nypmortality but a mere name—a _ delusive 


halo, devised to counteract in some measure 


Miners are known to be a superstitious | 


race. ‘Their superstition, however, is eome-| 


| Beelzebub repeated his visits so often as if he | 


; . jithem that it was very Certain that the devil| 
WE pity the young man who has no relig- | 


, ae | was resolved to discharge the first man that 
grossness ol earthm—whose Spirit never revolts Ty | | 
e remedy was as 


Tne passion for present and posthumous | 


To be remembered after one} 
has gone—to leave a name that shall * wake | 

{ 
the echoes of eternity,’ and survive the wreck | 


of mortality, is an object dear to the human | 


How frail is even the strongest bark | 


kick of an ass may destroy the pride of an 
Angelo. 





| Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday lust, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 


P.M. M’Donough, N. Y. $2,00; A. M.8. Earlville,N. ¥. 
$1,00 ; G. H. Angelica, N. ¥ 31,00; W. R. P. Eaton, N.Y. 
$1,00 ; W. 8. Pittsfield, Ms. $0.50; H. G. Redfield, N. Y. 
80,75. P.M. Groton, N. Y. $5,00; P. M. Eaton, N. Y. 
$2100! Ww. 0. F. Northampton. $6,00; M. I. M. Athens, 
N.Y. #i1,00; 1. C. Sheffield, Ms. $1,600; A. A. Honeoye, 
N. Y. 83,00; M.B.L. Penn Yan, N. Y. $1,00; M. B. Cler- 
mont, N. Y. $1,00; L. N. Maple Grove, N. Y. $1,00. 








MARREIED, 


In this city, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. W. Whittaker, 
Mr. John Penoyerto Miss Catharine Dellaverge. 

In Oakesville, on the 7th ult. by the Rev. Lewis Ray- 
'mond, Mr. Alfred Potter of Milton, Litchfield Co, Ct. to 
| Miss Lovina G. Murphey of Otsego. 

] At Chatham, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr. 
|| Horace H. Reed, of Amenia, Dutchess County, to Miss 
Mary E. Landon, of the former place. 











DIED, 


In this city, on the 7th inst. Mr. William G. Hubbel, in 
| the 65th year of his age. 
On the 8th inst. Lydia T. Bunker, aged 71 years. 
| On the 9th inst. Mary Ann Wilsey, in the 20th year of 
| her age. 
| On the 12th inst. Mary Jane, daughter of Joseph D. and 
| Lucinda Reed, in her 5th year. 
| On the 9th inst. Catharine, daughter of William B. and 
| Ann Maria Stoddard, aged 1 year and 10 months. 


Thou'rt gone, fair child !—as the fragile bud 
teneath the cold wind's withering breath, 
So slowly we saw thee waste away 
And sweetly sleep in'the arms of death. 


' 


Too delicate a plant for earth, 
Too lovely and too mild wert thou ; 
Thy Maker wisely called thee hence, 
Ere sin had stained thy spotless brow. 


Fain would our yearning hearts have stayed * 
The shaft that sealedthy early doom, 

tut vain the wish, and selfish too, 
Thou'rt happy now beyond the tomb. 


No evil now we fear for thee, 

No fell disease can now annoy ; 
Thou'st joined the blessed band above, 
| A gem in Christ's bright crown of joy. 





| At Ghent, on the 6th inst. Mrs. Laura Nye, wife of Capt. 
| Jonathan Nye, in the 27th year of her age. 

|” At New-York, on the 10th inst. Robert A. son of Robert 

|| B. and Susan M. Coleman, aged 3 years and 6 months. 

' 
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Dimpling with solitary crest, 
The sleeping wave of Galilee, 
Where shall thine oary foot find rest ? 


Hast thou a home, mid rock or reed, 
Of this most desolate domain ? 

Where not one ibex dares to feed, 
Nor Arab tent imprints the plain? 


What knowest thou of Bethsaida’s gate ? 
Or old Chorazin’s desert bound ? 

What heedest thou of Capernaum’s fate, 
Whiose shapeless ruins throng around ? 


Once, when the tempest’s wing was dark, 
A sleeper rose and calmed the sea, 
And snatched from death the endangered bark : 
' This was the flood—but who was he ? 


1 He heard the surge impetuous roar, 
And trod sublime its wildest crest; 

Redéemer ! was yon watery floor, 

Thus by thy glorious feet imprest ? 


Oh! when each early hope and fear, 

' Each dreadful loss, each fancied gain, 

Shall, to my swimming sight, appear, 
Like the lost cities of the plain. 


Then may my soul, enslaved no more, 
Launch boldiy on my Saviour’s sea, 

} And part from time’s receding shore, 

& Lone, peaceful pelican! like thee. 





. From the Ladies’ Companion. 
Death of Lafayette. 


BY MARY EMILY JACKSON, 


@ Which waiteth foryou all ; 

} But bring across the stormy deep, 

To shroud my aching head, 

A portion of that honored land, 
For which my soul hath bled. 


Aye! wrap me in that country’s clay, 
Which I have loved so long, 

E’en from the hour when hope and youth 
Where fetterless and strong ; 

From Vernon's pure and lofty side, 
Bring home the kindred sod, 

So may my dust go back to dust, 

My spirit to its God. 

| Wellsboro’, Pa. 1837. 





From the New-Yorker. 

When from Those we Love we Part. 
WueEw from those we love we part, 

And the spirit droops in sadness,— 
What can cheer the aching heart— 

What can speak of joy and gladness? 
Hope alone presents the balm, 

When with sad farewell we greet them, 
Hope alone the 


Whispering we again may meet them! 


soul can calm, 


When from those we | 
Whom the hand of death surprises,— 


ve we part, 


What can heal the breaking heart,— 
While the bursting sob arises! 

Hope doth stand beside us there, 
Withag 


Points to realms divinely fair, 


lorious promise given; 


Distant in the radiant Heaven! 





‘ Ir will be remembered he was buried in the cemetry of 

Picpuo, on the twenty-second of July, 1837, and in con- 

7” formity with his dying request, his remains were covered 
with earth, brought from his beloved America. 


Ave, gather round my dying bed, 
I feel I must depart— 

There is a dimness o’er mine eye, 
A death chill at my heart ; 


: And brush these hoary whitened locks 


Back from my fevered brow : 
Ye know not how my spirit feels 
Death’s chilling fetters now. 


Vet music—let the muffled sound 
Of battle stirring drum : é, 
ie The shivering clash the steel on steel, 
q On the light breezes come ; 
And let my country’s banner wave, 
j These death dimmed eyes before, 
’T will win my drooping senses back, 
One bitter moment more. 
Ye’ve been with me full many an hour 
Of suff ring and of bliss, 
Let not my spirit quail to meet 
The ruthless pangs of this : 





| From the Elizabethtown, N. J. Journal. 
The Miourner. 

Trov art gone my boy! 
I wandered forth in the 
Gaily the san ’mid the creen leaves ; aved 
Andda in’sheicht 
As the y sung in chime to his laughing x 
There a flower tl 
Nor the : 
Nor a delicate shade in the azure heave ly 
Nor a mus by tl 
Which had not for m 
Of my beautif 
A mother pa 
She looked 
Did she 

? 


Read she not in my eyes, thou art gone, my boy 7? 


rarden shade 
ced down the waves from the fount 


} +) 
was not tsnone out there 


. 
me of a bird, as he charmed the air, 


ec note 1e soft wind given, 





a look and tone 


lost and only « 


ssed with a playi: rejiid 


id smiled 


grief with that pride of joy ? 


as she wet fin my face al 


mock mv 


Thou art gone my boy! 
I weep in my home, by my lonely hearth 
Where thy sweet ways once to my heart made mirth. 
When I joined thee last in thy frolic glea 
, Did I dream 0 soon I must part with thee ? 


! That crimson shoe hath thy young foot worn, 








When with laugh and bound wouldst thou buretaway 


| Then fawn on my knee fora round at play. 
| Here is thy bed where at evening close 


Would I wateh thee long till the last star rose— 
Come thither, my boy, on this faithful breast 

Let ine sing thee again to thy usual rest! 

Ah, wiidly I call in my misery now, 

In the grave, in the cold dark grave art thou, 


| There’s a gentle sound in the wind’s low moan, 
It thrills through my soul—tis a step well known; 
| There’s a cherub face in the darkened air— 
Well know I the eye neath that sunbright hair, 
|| That smile on the lip, on the brew that grace, 
|| Mock me not, dreans, with my boy’s fair face! 


Ye may not know, my gallant men 
How willingly I die, 
; » With bright spears glittering o’er my head 
ai! And warrior spirit nigh. 
Ye'll rear the proud sepulchral stone, 
Above my quiet tomb 
Ye'll plant the Cypress in its grief, 
‘ : The Iris in its bloom; 
b From the New. York Mirror. Ye’ll spread the eagle’s trophied wings Ho ~~ 
} . | e Above my shielded breast Thou art gone my boy 
#4 The Pelican on the Sea of Galilee. || Above my shielde . . ARES 
When Iam gone—yet mock not this, 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. P net 
The warrior’s place of rest. 
bis * A single pelican was floating there, and, like myself t 
he was alone.'—Jncidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Pe-|) Let not the mighty ones of earth 
; trea and the Holy Land. Bear up my funeral pall, 
“on ; . . ! The . > passe . e 
es, Lone bird, amid yon sacred sea, When I have passed unto that rest 


Hark, list to that voice, ‘ come mother, come, 
In the far spirit lanu let us make our home, 
Where the angels chant ’neath the golden skies 
‘As they wipeall tears from the mourner’s eyes. 
Let us there with the blest, by the life trees roam ; 
By the crystal floods; come mother, come.’ 
|| There, art thou there, ia that land of joy ? 
|| Yeta little while, and I come, my boy! H. L. B. 





{| To Mourning Friends, 
|| On the Death of an only Child, written by a Boy 


| 
nine year old, 


| Anp why my friend these melting tears, 
! And why these weeping eyes? 

| To see the babe you dearly loved, 
! So early win the prize. 

| He came to view our dark abode, 
i This despicable earth ; 

! Jut liked it not, then soared aloft, 


|] And tried a second birth. 


O envy him not, his blest abode, 
In happiness secure, 
Where streams of everlasting bliss 


Their pleasant waters pour. 


He quickly shunned the yawning gulf, 
Nor feared the threatening king ; 
His 


ul to heaven was safely borne, 
By cherubs on the wing. 


| 
| 
| 
Patience and faith—and you ere long 
Shall reach that blest abode, 
! Where your sweet cliild now sits enthroned, 
With his Creator God. 

| 


Blest babe, we would not wish thee back, 
ry’ ] . “Y 

To share our sorrows here ; 

Now Satan ve’er shal! stain thy soul, 


Nor ti mpung World ensnare, 





Almanacks for 1838. 
Stoddard’s Di ry or Columbia Almanack, by the thou- 
sand, gross, dozen or single; else, Comic, People’s and 


|) David Crockett’s Almanacks, by the dozen or single, for 
sale at A. STODDARD 8 Bookstore. 








THE RURAL KEPOSITORY, 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HL DSON,N.Y. BY 


Win. B. Stoddard. 


It is printed in the Quarto form and will contain 
twenty-six nuinbers of eight pages each, with a tithe page 
and index to the volume. 

TERKMS.—One /ollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of either 
of the previous volumes, ht a No subscriptions received 

| for less than one year. All the back numbers furnished 
to new subscribers. 

KP All orders and Communieations must be postpaté, 
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